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Nature's method, but most gardeners like
to sow half at once, and save half the .seed
until the following spring, so that they
have a double chance of success. In the
very small garden the use of home-saved
seed is scarcely advisable; but where the
garden is large enough for a portion to be
set aside as a nursery, the seed of both
perennials and annuals can with advantage
be collected for the raising of new plants.
When seed is collected from the
amateur's garden, care should be taken to
see that it is not gathered until almost fully
ripe. It should then be exposed to sun
for a time before storing. As a rule, it is
most satisfactory to remove the seed from
pods and capsules, and when it is thor-
oughly dry to store it in glass bottles
which can be kept tightly corked. It
must not be allowed to get damp or it
may begin to germinate.

The Production of Seed. The production
of seed is one of the marvels of Nature.
If the flower of a plant is dissected it is
generally possible to discover the following
parts. The outer calyx, usually green, the
corolla or petals, generally highly coloured,
stamens and pistil. The stamens and the
pistil form the sexual parts of the flower
(actually the only essential parts), the
stamens usually being referred to as the
male organs and the pistil as the female
organ. The stamens carry the pollen sacs,
the pollen being usually a fine dust of
yellow, green, brown, purple or black
colour. The pistil is composed of an ovary
or ovaries, style and stigma. "When the
pollen reaches tne stigma of the pistil we
say that pollination has taken place. It
does not follow, however, that fertilisation
has taken place. Before this can happen
the pollen must actually reach the ovules
in the ovary of the pistil. For this to
happen the pollen grains grow after they
adhere to the surface of the stigma, send-
ing out tubes which go down through the
tissues until they reach the embryo sac,
when fertilisation is completed.

Most   people   understand   that   insects
carry   the   pollen   from   one   flower   to
;another.   This is Nature's method of cross-
There   are   some   cases   in
pollen from the same flower will
the ovules of that flower,    Eor
, in the case of the violet and one

*grtilisation.

or two similar flowers, the stamens will
ripen and distribute their pollen while still
entirely enclosed within the flower, so that
fertilisation only takes place from the same
flower.

In a number of cases, however, it is
found that the pollen from the same flower,
even if placed directly on the stigma, will
not fertilise the flower. In these cases,
we say that the flowers are self-sterile.
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A good deal of research work has been
done lately in connection with the fertil-
ising of fruit and certain varieties of fruit
are now known to be practically self-
sterile, that is to say, they will not set
any fruits nnless fertilised by some other
variety of the same fruit.

For many centuries gardeners have
practised the hybridising, but it was not
until Darwin and Mendel between them
set out to discover the underlying roles
of this practice that hybridising readied
its present position in the horticultural
world. (See also FBUIT
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